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the stranding of foreign sailors on our shores, whose plight we must relieve; 1 the purchase of jewels for the Bey of Tunis, who was clamoring for the glittering bribes.2
In such fashion went on the daily routine work of his department while Marshall was at the head of the Cabinet.
The only grave matters requiring Marshall's attention were the perplexing tangle of the British debts and the associated questions of British impressment of American seamen and interference with American commerce.
Under the sixth article of the Jay Treaty a joint commission of five members had been appointed to determine the debts due British subjects. Two of the Commissioners were British, two Americans, and the fifth chosen by lot. Chance made this deciding member British also. This Commission, sitting at Philadelphia, failed to agree. The treaty provided, as we have seen, that the United States should pay such British debts existing at the outbreak of the Revolutionary War as the creditors were not able to collect because of the sequestration laws and other "legal impediments," or because, during the operation of these statutes, the debtor had become insolvent.
Having a majority of the Commission, the British members made rules which threw the doors wide
1  Marshall to Adams, June 24, 1800; Adams MSS.
2  Marshall to Adams, Aug. 16,  1800; July 24, 1800; Ib. and see Adams to Marshall, Aug. 2, and to Secretary of State, May 25; King, iii, 243-46. The jewels were part of our tribute to the Barbary pirates.